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“LOVE AND LAUGHTER.” 
By FREDERICK FENN, and ARTHUR WIMPERIS, 
Music by OSCAR STRAUS. 
Produced at the Lyric Theatre, London, on September 3rd, 1913. 





Photo.) {Daily Mirror Studios. 
Miss Evelyn D’Alroy “Miss Yvonne Arnaud 
as Princess Yolande. as Zara. 
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Mr. Bertram Wallis and Miss Evelyn D’Alroy. 


“" VEN the’ greatest geographical expert 
EK would fail to place his finger on that por- 
tion of the map of Europe known as the 
‘* Balkans’’ and say, ‘‘ There is Magoria; there 
is Phantaznia,’’ for such countries do not exist. 
They and their people, their rulers, their cus- 
toms, their costumes, and their fascinating 
scenery live only in the minds of the authors of 
“Love and Laughter,’’ and with these delight- 
ful slices of an imaginary world as a background, 
the romantic working out of a simple plot has 
been evolved. 

With gun on shoulder in search of a bear comes 
Prince Carol of Phantaznia to a birch wood on 
the frontier of his country. It is dawn, and he 
is full of the joy of living—handsome, tall, and 
gallantly clad. 

Now, it so happens that the Princess Yolande, 
of a romantic nature, has been advised by a gipsy 
to gaze into a magic pool in the same forest, to 
repeat certain lines correctly while doing so, and 
the face of her future husband will appear, 
mirrored in the crystal water. 

The Princess, disguised as a gipsy—for it 
would never do for a real live Princess to parade 


* Love and 
Laughter.” 


A Comic Opera in Three Acts. 


By 
FREDERICK FENN and ARTHUR WIMPERIS 
Music by OSCAR STRAUS. 


The Story of the Play by H. V. M. 


lonely woods in the costume of the Court—has 
chosen the very moment for her task as the Prince 
has for shooting his bear, and the two meet. 

The Prince at once talls in love with the 
stranger, for he does not know she is a Princess, 
and she does not tell him. 

After the first courtesies have been exchanged 
the Prince and his newly-found friend burst inte 
song, selecting a duet (that will shortly be 
hummed, whistled, and sung throughout the 
length and breadth of the land}, ‘‘ Once on a 
Time.”’ 

All is not well at Prince Carol’s Court, for his 
cousin, the Grand Duke Boris, is a villain at 
heart, and is scheming always against his Prince. 

Again, the two countries are not on the friend- 
liest of terms—as is usually the case with Bal- 
kanian countries that actually exist. War can 
only be averted by a marriage between the gallant 
Prince of Phantaznia, and the beautiful Princess 
of Magoria, and the Grand Duke Boris has been 
despatched to arrange matters accordingly. 

While in Magoria Duke Boris himself fell in 
love with the charming Princess, and secretly 
vowed to marry her himself. He therefore 
sets about attaining his object by poisonins 
Prince Carol’s mind and turning him against the 
approaching marriage by declaring that the 
young lady—whom Prince Carol believes he has 
never seen—is as ugly and ill-favoured a person 
as ever trod the beautiful land over which she 
rules. 

Prince Carol, young and romantic as he is, re- 
fuses to marry such a creature. Sooner than 
consent to wed a girl he has never seen, and who 
is as repulsive as Duke Boris savs she is, he 
abdicates the throne in favour of his cousin, pre- 
ferring to wander in the forest in poverty and 
happiness, seeking the gipsy girl who has cap- 
tured his heart by her loveliness and her beautiful 
voice. 
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Things are jogging along nicely with the 
Grand Duke Boris ! 

He next proposes to the Princess, but is re- 
fused. It was not his face she saw in the clear 
water of the magic pool. Fate had not decreed 
him for her husband. Her heart has been given 
to a handsome stranger she met in the forest at 
dawn one day shooting bears with a gun. 

So Duke Boris schemes again. He tells her 
that she is not mistress of her own heart; that 
her country has a prior claim; and that her hap- 
piness must always be subservient to the peace 
and goodwill of her people. Without such a 
marriage war is inevitable. The soldiers are, in 
fact, on their way to the frontier, waiting the 
order to attack or repel. Her simple word 
‘Ves’? to the Grand Duke’s proposal of mar- 
riage will avert disaster and save the lives of 
thousands of men, women, and children. 

Princess Yolande, finding there is no alterna- 
tive, reluctantly agrees to marry the Duke, who 
now occupies the throne cf Phantaznia. 

Matters are hurriedly pushed forward, and we 
are now in the reception-room of the Royal 
Palace: at Phantaznia. The guests arrive in 
gorgeous uniforms and wonderful frocks for the 
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Miss Yvonne Arnaud as Zara. 


ceremony of the marriage. The Princess is 
broken-hearted, but the Duke is inexorable. The 
marriage must take place. 

But, as everyone knows, the marriage does not 
take place. No story of love and romance could 
ever conclude like that. The Princess is saved, 
Mr. Nelson Keys as Lieutenant Skrydloff. and it comes about in the following manner. 
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Mr. Tom A, Shale as Balbus, 


A certain eccentric and very amusing aviator 
named Harris has been flving up and down and 
round about Magoria for some little time, and 
has come into close acquaintanceship with the 
charming French maid of the Princess, named 
Zara, 

Zara learns from Harris that the handsome 
stranger her mistress met in the wood is none 
other than Prince Carol himself, and, with the 
news still ringing in her ears, she loses no time 
in bringing the true state of affairs to light. 








Miss Amy Augarde as the Queen. 
Photos) 





Mr. Claude Flemming as Duke Boris. 


Harris is sent off flying there and then to 
the Prince with the wonderful story. Meanwhile 
the ceremony is about to commence in the Palace. 
The poor Princess is led to the altar pale and 
unhappy, when there is a commotion among the 
brilliant guests assembled, and Prince Carol, 
resplendent in his white and gold uniform, stands 
between Duke Boris and the Princess and de- 
mands the immediate release of the latter. 


At first Boris refuses to give un his bride-to-be, 
but Prince Carol has provided for such an emer- 
gency, and has surrounded the Palace with a 
large number of soldiers from the Phantaznian 
Army, who are dissatisfied with the ruling of 
Duke Boris, and only too glad to serve their 
country and its rightful Prince once more. 

Duke Boris is obliged to give way, and Prince 
Carol steps into his place, using the elaborate 
decorations and magnificent apourtenances sup- 
plied by Boris for the occasion of his own alliance 
with the beautiful Princess. 

All that remains is for the gallant Prince to 
declare that he does not want the throne without 
Princess Yolande, and that when he told her he 
was nothing but a forester he did so because he 
loved her, and loves her still. 

Happy and united in their love, and glad to 
think that by their marriage the two countries 
will settle their differences and start a long period 
of peace and prosperity, the couple offer the hand 
of friendship to the scheming but thoroughly 
repentant Grand Duke Boris. 
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‘* Spirit of the magic pool, 
I obey thy mystic rule.’’ 
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MW’ TLEUSTRATED The Aviator Arrives in the Forest. 


Harris (Mr. A. W. Baskcoms) : ‘‘ ’Aven’t got such a thing as a spare 
sparking-plug about yer, I suppose? ”’ 





Photos.) ‘*Sing hey, for the gipsies!”’ [Daily Mirror Studios. 
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The Aviator’s Departure. 
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‘*It’s time to say ‘Good-bye 
Prince Carol: 
“Where have you 
- been?” 
Duke Boris 
(Mr. CLAUDE 


FLEMMING): * On 
your matrimonial 


mission.” 
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The Princess : 
‘*T wonder if they've 
missed us?” 


Zara: 
“Tf they have I'll a. 
cook up some story.” 
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The Prince: 
“Why, what’s the 
matter? You've 
been crying? ’ it 
; 
The Prineess: 
“It’s all right! 
It’s nothing really.” 
The Prinee: 
“Won t you let me 
help you?” 
i} 
tii “i 
' The Princess: 
r] **You can’thelp me 
i now ; nobody can,” | 
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The Queen Discovers Princess Yolande’s Absence. 


























a ° The Queen: 
‘‘What is this 
story I hear 
about the Prin- 
~ cess and yourself?” 
i 


Photoa) : ' \Daily Mirror Studios. 
First Gardener : ‘‘ 1 see the hot cross bun makers are coming out on strike, Good Friday.” 
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The Petition. 




















| (Daily Mirror Studios. 
i Photos.| Balbus : “ Steady now, steady!” ae 
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The Declaration of Love. 





” 


Prince Carol: ‘‘T love you!”’ Princess Yolande : “ How dare you! 





SuHaLe): ‘(In a moment I might have lost my temper.” [Daily Mirror Studios. 
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Harris comes to Grief. 











. ’ 
, s 

Harris : ‘“* Excuse me, would you mind telling me where I am? ”’ 
° ° 








Photos} . ‘Diplomacy once more [Daily Mirror Studios. 
Has paved the way to glory!”’ 
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/ The Dance of the Lady Gardeners. 
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The Lieutenant and the Maid. 





Photo.) {Daily Mirror Studios. 


Skrydloff : ‘‘ It’s a rotten thing to have to say, but I love you.” 
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The Letter to Prince Carol. The Aviator’s Proposal. 





Princess : ‘I want you to find him and give him this,”’ Harris : ‘Oh, fly with me.” 





Photos.) The Queen: “ Don’t all talk at once, if you please!’ (Daily Mirror Studios. 
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Zara is Patronising. 


Zara :\ ** How} are 
you, little boy. 


Come in do, little 
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Harris returns a 

hairpin Zara gave 

him at their first 
meeting. 


Hlarris: ‘*¥irst time I 
Saw you you vave me 
that, and [I’ve worn it 
in my trousers pocket 


ever since.” 


Zara: *QOh, Alf! Td 
uo idea you were so 
romantic.’ 


{Daily Mirror Studios. 
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“The Big Game.” 
By Sydney Wentworth Carroll. 
New Theatre, August 19, 1913. 

Misses Frances Ivor, Ethel Dane, Eileen Esler, 
Margaret Chute, Mary O'Farrell, Margaret Dallas, 
Messrs. Frederick Kerr, J. D. Beveridge, Lyonel 
Watts, and Dennis Neilson-Terry. 

During their travels in South Africa Edward 
Grimshaw accidentally shot his friend Ross 
while cndeavouring to save him from a lion. 
Ross succumbed to his injuries, and Grimshaw 
discovered that the ‘‘ legacies’ left him by his 
friend included a legal wife and a certain lady 
whose name is Rita Morrison, whom Ross had 
deceived by a mock marriage. 

Grimshaw marries the real Mrs. Ross and pro- 
vides a more or less luxurious home for the 
other. 

Ross had a son, and by marrying the widow 
Grimshaw becomes stepfather to the youth, a 
frail, hysterical individual, who suspects every- 
body of underhanded dealing. 

Julian Ross hears certain rumours as to the 
establishment kept up by Grimshaw in London, 
and contrives to make Rita Morrison’s acquaint- 
anee. Under the excuse of painting her portrait 
Julian sees a great deal of Rita, and naturally 
cnough falls in love with her. It is during one 
of his visits to Rita’s rooms that he confronts his 
stepfather, and, ignorant of the truth, he wildly 
denounces his benefactor, even going so far as 
to accuse Grimshaw of murdering his father ! 

A violent scene ensues, during which Rita is 
informed that Grimshaw is a married man, a 
fact which he had hitherto concealed. 

Matters are cleared up by Mrs. Grimshaw, 
who calls on Rita Morrison and explains her 
actual position. Rita accepts the inevitable, and 
decides to emigrate to Canada, leaving Mr. and 
Mrs. Grimshaw and Julian united at last in com- 
plete understanding. 





The production was interesting from many 
points of view. In the first place, the play gave 
an opportunity to Mr. Dennis Neilson-Terry of 
showing the public what he could do, and 
whether his work gave any promise of success 
in the career so happily chosen by his distin- 
guished parents and sister. As Julian Ross the 
young actor had a part that was above his present 
powers of emotion. It was unconvincing and 
unfinished. Juilan Ross was a dreary youth at 
the best if we are to accept Mr. Dennis Neilson- 
Terry’s rendering. 

Another point was that the play is by a new 
author. Too thin and quite impossible, it 
might have had a chance had it been produced 
by a master of the craft, but as it was the weak- 
ness of the story was only made the more evident 
in its production. 

To Mr. Frederick Kerr, Miss Ethel Dane, and 
Mr. J. D. Beveridge was due any success it met 
with, but these capable artists could do little 
with such poor stuff to work upon. 


“The Picture of Dorian Gray.” 
Dramatised by G. Constant Lounsbery from the 
Novel by Oscar Wilde. 

Vaudeville Theatre, August 28, 1913. 


Messrs, Lou-Tellegen, A. Scott Craven, Stanley 
Roberts, Franklin Dyall, Ivan Berlyn, Edmund 
Goulding, André Cernay, Chas. Kenyon, Miss Molly 
Hamley Clifford, and Julia James. 


This stage production of ‘‘ The Picture of 
Dorian Gray ”’ is one of the most interesting of 
the season. <A great deal of the author’s wonder- 
ful descriptive power is necessarily lost in the 
dramatisation, but there are plenty of fine situa- 
tions and moments of real thrill. 

The story as unfolded in the play follows the 
lines of the book. 
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IRON JELLOIDS. 


ae 


are told), medicines are not 
as a rule to our liking. 
Perhaps one ought to say 
‘were not”; for a change 
is coming over them as over 
everything else — and the 
greatest of all changes is 
that in Iron Tonics. The 
old-fashioned Steel Drops 
were just horrid and full of 
free acid which destroyed 
the enamel of the teeth— 
the alternative ‘‘ iron pills” 
were very often quite in- 
soluble and useless, so that 
a leading medical authority 
wrote of them ina valuable 
medical work, ‘ A system of 
Medicine,” edited by Sir 
Clifford Allbutt : -— ** Pills 
made up, for instance, with 
Gum Tragacanth and the 
like, become as hard as peb- 
bles ; and about as useful to 
the patient.” 

All this has been changed 
now by the introduction of a 
preparation known as Iron 
*Jelloids,’ which are so 
delicately flavoured and so 
bland that children eat them 
with © p'easure —a_ doctor 
wrote ‘* My children took 
possession of the ‘ Jedloids 
and quarrelled over the spoil, 
:o they must be palatable,” 
In the quotation mentioned 
above from ‘*A System of 
Medicine” it is added :— 
** Recently I came across 
some little tablets containing 
Tron, called Iron ‘ Jelloids.’ 
These I have found 
very successful, partly 
no doubt because, 
being convenient and 
palatable and arous- 
ing no fears of injury 
to teeth, they are 
taken regularly, part- 
ly because they re- 
tain their free solu- 
bility.” 

Dr. T. Hatfield 
Walker, F.C.S., late 
Ana'yst for the City 





feel no pain, dear mater, now,” sa‘d the little boy when 
his mother descended upon him with the Castor Oil. 
Like the Insurance Bill, which is all for our good (we 
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. your Tron Jelloits I find really good, 
need of a gord tonic should take them. 


— 


of Carlisle, etc., and late Medical Officer of Health, Longtown, 
wrote of Iron ‘Jelloids’:—‘‘In s2veral instances, ordinary 
Blaud’s Pills had been taken for considerable periods with 


little effect; but, when the 
patients were put on ‘Jel- 
loids’ they immediately 
began to improve. I have 
given them in several cases 
where the stomach would 
not tolerate the pills. I 
have also analysed several 
‘Jelloids’ that I have kept 
for the 12 months 10 test 
their keeping qualities and 
I find that there is not the 
slightest evidence of oxida- 
tion, * Both from a chemical 
and clinical point of view, I 
consider them to be abso- 


lutely perfect.” 
eel eee 
TIIE STRAIN OF 


MODERN LIFE, 

Tne strain of modern life 
overtaxes many and they 
feel the need of a reliable 
* pick-me-up” or tonic, Jn 
such cases of simple weari- 
ness and indisposition one 
cannot do better than take 
a course of Iron ‘Jelloids,’ 
Dr. Andrew Wilson, a well- 
known authority, wrote :- 
“Tron ‘Jelloids’ are an 
excellent tonic; and may be 
taken with advantage when- 
ever a tonic is required, It 
is a pleasure, at all times, to 
recognise the value of a new 
principle, to endorse the 
merit of a scientific dis- 
covery, the basis of which 
is sound, and the results cf 
which are successful. On 
the ground of public policy 
it can be definitely stated 
that Iron ‘Jelloids’ con- 
stitute the most effective and 
desirab'e treatment for the 
cure of that common com- 
plaint, that insid- 
ious and weakening 
condition, no matter 





from what cause 
arising, known a, 
Anemia or * poor- 
ness of blood.’”’ 


* A full fortnight’s 
treatment of Iron 
** Jelloids ” (No. 1 for 

™ Children or No. 2 for 








Adults) can be had 





for 1/2 in stamps sent 
to The Jelloid Co. 
(Box C), 76, Finsbury 
Pavement, London, 
E.C. 
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By Special Affointment 


W. CLARKSON 


Theatrical Wig Maker and Costumier 


CLARKSON’S LILLIE POWDER FOR YOUTH 
AND BEAUTY 


Th: Greatest Beautifier in the World. 


Three Shades, 1/- per box. Absolutely unrivalled for the 
Complexion. 2 


to His Majesty The Kine. 


All the Wigs used in “LOVE AND LAUGHTER” 
made by Clarkson. 


(Copy of Letter.) 
R ** Lyric Theatre, 
“ Dear Mr. Clarkson, “Sept. 12th, 1913. 

“I have always been more than satisfied with the work you have 
done for me, but I think this time you have really surpassed all 
previous efforts. 

“With very many thanks for your kind personal attention, 

‘* Sincerely yours, 
(Sgd.) ‘ EVELYN D’ALROy.” 





Hignest AWARD Parts EXHIBITION—GOLD MEDAL. 





Tel. No.: 612 Gerrard, Telegrams: ‘* Wiggery, London.” 
2 Lines.) 


(2 


W. CLARKSON, *! & 43 WARDOUR STREET, 
. 


* Leicester Square, W. 











Theatre and Modern Boot and 
Shoe Makers. 


H. & M. RAYNE, 


“La isos gel Shoe. 49, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


And at 
115/119, Waterloo Road, S.E. 
(Opposite Rly. & Tram Terminus.) 











Manufacturers and 
suppliers to the leading 
London Theatres and 
Principal Actresses. 


Toe-dancing Shces 
supplied to the leading 
Dancers, Teachers 


Miss EVELYN DALROY 
says: and Academies. 


“Am delighted with my shoes,” 





Every Grade of Boots and Shoes for 
Ladies’ Outdoor Wear at Moderate Prices. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST, 








Should Store or Chemist offer you other preparations it is an insult to your 
intelligence, and done for extra profit. 








GUARD the health of yourself and family 


BY TAKING 


CARNA 4’ TABLETS 


The timely use of these Tablets bas prevented thousands of serious illnesses. 
They are tasteless and can be dissolved in hot water, cup of tea, or coffee, f 
and do not spoil the flavour. They are a purative, not a drastic purgative, and 
are good for Indigestion, Constipation, Liver and Kidney Troubles, also for 
Giddiness, Flatulence round the Heart, Nervousness, Rheumatism and Gout. 
Directly a cold appears a course should be taken. Are a Blood Purifier and a 
Tonic. Everyone who values health should get a box of these Tablets. 

THEY GIVE YOU A BRIGHT AND A BUOYANT FEELING. 
Price 1/* per box, or in tins 6/+ each. The 5/- tin contains eight 


times the quantity of the smaller. Post free. 








Show your Chemist the following list of wholesale houses who stock them - 


SANGER’S, 







MI Letras, 


Sars G 
(oto unccrons CO, 
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F. NEWBURY, BUTLER @& CRISPE, 


BARCLAY, 
W. EDWARDS G6 SON, MAY ROBERTS, HOVENDEN’S, 6 SUTTON’S, 


or POST; FREE direct from 


CARNA MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. ** *Yoxp 


LONDON, W.C. 
ALL MESSRS. BOOTS’ 500 BRANCHES STOCK THEM. 





Please mention Tuk PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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Dorian Gray, the pure-minded, clean-living, is 
having his portrait painted by his friend, Basil 


Hallward. ‘The picture, which seems to depict 
the very soul of the man, is nearly completed 
when Lord Henry Wooten appears in the studio. 
From that moment the impressionable youth 
begins to fall. The cynicism of Lord Harry 
plays havoc with the moral character of Dorian, 
and he confesses to his new-found friend his 
love for a certain actress. 


Lord Harry becomes interested in the young 
man, and together they visit the theatre in the 
East End where this actress is playing. Left 
alone with the girl in her dressing-room Dorian 
makes love to her and asks her to marry. him. 
The surprised girl rushes on to the stage and is 
a complete failure that night in her part of Juliet. 
Her explanation that real love has dazzled her 
and shown her the hollowness of love on the stage 
is met by Dorian. with the statement that she 
has killed his love, and he repulses her. He is 
by this time completely under the spell of Lord 
Harry. 

The girl commits suicide, and Dorian is filled 
with remorse, but once more the influence of 
Lord Harry dispels even that refined feeling, and 
he abandons himself to a life of sin. 

Meanwhile the picture has changed, while 
Dorian still remains at forty the handsome youth 


he was at twenty. Only he has looked on the 


painting, and now he discloses it to the artist. 
Hallward, shocked at the change, prays for for- 
giveness for the life he has led, when Dorian 
falls on him and strangles him. A former friend 
of Dorian’s, threatened with exposure for an 
early crime, consents to dispose of the body by 
the use of chemicals. The sight of blood upon 
the pictured hand causes Dorian to seize a knife 
and plunge it into the canvas. As he does so the 
face changes, and the pure soul of the youth once 
more shines through the picture. 

Horrified at the change Dorian Gray falls dead 
on the floor. 


In appearance there is perhaps no actor who 
could take the place of Dorian Gray other than 
M. Lou-Tellegen. The part is calculated to try 
out the most experienced actor, but M. Lou- 
Tellegen is its master! His English is practi- 
cally perfect, only ‘the slightest accent being 
occasionally noticeable. He held the audience 
in the hollow of his hand, and worked on their 
emotions to such a degree that a tense silence 
reigned all over the house while he was on the 
stage. Mr. Arthur Scott Craven as Basil Hall- 
ward gave a fine performance, as also did Mr. 
Franklin Dyall as Lord Henry Wooten, Miss 
Julia James as Sybil Vane, and Mr. Charles 


Kenyon as Dr. Allan Campbell. 
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“The Real. Thing.” 
Adapted from the French of ‘‘La Prise de 
Berg-op-Zoom,”’ by Sacha Guitry. 

Garrick Theatre, August 29, 1913. : 
Messrs. Allan Aynesworth, 7. Weguelin, George . 
Bealby, Spencer ‘T'revor, Max Leeds, Chas. Daly, 
Claude Eamonds, Misses Mary Mackenzie, Dorothy 
Minto, Phyllis Thatcher, and Phyllis Neilson-Terry. 


Paulette Vannaire is married to a weak-minded 
and somewhat contemptible artist, who en- 
deavours to deceive her. She easily discovers 
the deception, and is shocked to learn that en- 
quiries are being made by the police with refer- 
ence to a certain escapade of her husband’s. 
Fearing the disgrace that disclosure would entail 
she telephones to the Chief of Police and arranges 
to visit him on the morrow, her object being to 
put a stop to the matter. 

She suddenly confronts a man in the room|! 
It is Charles Herio, who, it appears, has followed 
her about for some days. He declares his love 
for her and his intention of continuing to dog 
her footsteps until she divorces her husband and 
marries him. Though flattered by his attention, 
and not altogether unattracted by the stranger's 
appearance, Paulette cannot listen to Herio’s sug- 
gestions, and calls her husband in to give the 
intruder a thrashing. Meanwhile, Herio waits 
outside to be summoned at the right moment. 
Leo Vannaire refuses to thrash the man, and, 
disgusted with him, Paulette threatens to en- 
courage Herio’s advances. 

Next day she calls on the Chief of Police and 
discovers that the officer and Herio are one and 
the same person! Herio renews his -protesta- 
tions of love, and finally Paulette agrees to his 
impudent proposals, throwing herself into his 
arms. 

Herio sets to work, and using the infidelities of 
Leo as a lever, he brings about-a divorce between 
that individual and Paulette} and the conclusion 
arrived at is that he marries her and lives happily 
ever after—-or, at least, for six years, the length 
of time he considers a woman should live with 
her husband ! 

To English minds ‘‘ The Real Thing ’’ may 
strike a discordant note. Such things, if they 
are done, are not done openly in this country. 
In France nobody would think any the worse of 
Herio for his treachery to the husband of the 
woman he selected for a victim; it would be con- 
sidered an excellerft joke. The audience seemed 
to take it as a joke, and that was the least pleasant 
part of it. Had ‘‘ The Real Thing ’’ been played 
as a drama, with Herio as a real villain and 
Paulette as the wife parted from her loving hus- 
band against her will, the English public would 
have taken it to its heart rather than to its head. 

Mr. Allan Aynesworth is a fine actor, and he 
added to his reputation as Herio, the Chief of . 
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i Oa Theatre and Modern Boot and 
By Special Appointment ; atti to His Majesty The Kine. 
Shoe Makers. 


W. CLARKSON || #. & M. RAYNE, 


Theatrical Wig Maker and Costumier “La France” Shoe. 49, Charing Cross Road, 


CLARKSON’S LILLIE POWDER FOR YOUTH London, W.C. 
AND BEAUTY And at 


Th> Greatest Beautifier in the World. 115/119, Waterloo Road, S.E. 


Three Shades, 1/- per box. Absolutely unrivalled for the (Opposite Rly. & Tram Terminus.) 
Complexion. 











All the Wigs used in “LOVE AND LAUGHTER” 


Manufacturers and 
made by Clarkson. 


suppliers to the leading 
London Theatres and 
Principal Actresses. 





(Copy of Letter.) 
* Lyric Theatre, 
* Dear Mr. Clarkson, Sept. 12th, 1913. 

‘I have always been more than satisfied with the work you have 
done for me, but I think this time you have really surpassed all 
previous efforts. 

“With very many thanks for your kind personal attention, 

** Sincerely yours, 


Toe-dancing Shces 
supplied to the leading 














(Sed.) “ EVELYN D’ALRoy.” Miss EVELYN D’'ALROY Dancers, Teachers 
: says : and Academies. 
HianHest AWARD PARIS EX#IBITION—GOLD MEDAL. * Am delighted with my shoes.” 
Tel. No.: 612 Gerrard, Telegrams: ‘‘ Wiggery, London.” Every Grade of Boots and Shoes for 
(2 Lines.) Ladies’ Outdoor Wear at Moderate Prices. 


W. CLARKSON, 1),% 23 WARDOOR STREET, 


9 Leicester Square, W. WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST, 

















Should Store or Chemist offer you other preparations it is an insult to your 
intelligence, and done for extra profit. 


GUARD the health of yourself and family 


BY TAKING 
















The timely use of these Tablets bas prevented thousands of serious il!nesses. 
They are tasteless and can be dissolved in hot water, oup of tea, or coffee, 
and do not spoil the flavour. They are a purative, not a drastic purgative, and 
are good for Indigestion, Constipation, Liver and Kidney Troubles, also for 
Giddiness, Flatulence round the Heart, Nervousness, Rheumatism and Gout. 
Directly a cold appears a course should be taken. Are a Blood Purifier and a 
Tonic. Everyone who values health should get a box of these Tablets. 4 


THEY GIVE YOU A BRIGHT AND A BUOYANT FEELING. 


_ Price 1/* per box, or in tins 6/+ each. The 5/- tin contains eight 
times the quantity of the smaller. Post free. (P.A.T.A 








Show your Chemist the following list of wholesale houses who stock them - 


SANGER’S, F. NEWBURY, BUTLER 6G CRISPE, BARCLAY, 
W. EDWARDS 6 SON, MAY ROBERTS, HOVENDEN’S, & SUTTON’S, 
or !POST{ FREE direct from 


CARNA MANUFACTURING CO., LTD." °7%4x; 


LONDON, W.C. 
ALL MESSRS. BOOTS 500 BRANCHES STOCK THEM. 
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Dorian Gray, the pure-minded, clean-living, is 
having his portrait painted by his friend, Basil 
Hallward., The picture, which seems to depict 
the very soul of the man, is nearly completed 
when Lord Henry Wooten appears in the studio. 


From that moment the impressionable youth - 


begins to fall. The cynicism of Lord Harry 
plays havoc with the moral character of Dorian, 
and he confesses to his new-found friend his 
love for a certain actress. 


Lord Harry becomes interested in the young 
man, and together they visit the theatre in the 
East End where this actress is playing. Left 
alone with the girl in her dressing-room Dorian 
makes love to her and asks her to marry. him. 
The surprised girl rushes on to the stage and is 
a complete failure that night in her part of Juliet. 
Her explanation that real love has dazzled her 
and shown her the hollowness of love on the stage 
is met by Dorian. with the statement that she 
has killed his love, and he repulses her. He is 
by this time completely under the spell of Lord 
Harry. 

The girl commits suicide, and Dorian is filled 
with remorse, but once more the influence of 
Lord Harry dispels even that refined feeling, and 
he abandons himself to a life of sin. 

Meanwhile the picture has changed, while 
~ Dorian still remains at forty the handsome youth 
he was at twenty. Only he has looked on the 
painting, and now he discloses it to the artist. 
Hallward, shocked at the change, prays for for- 
giveness for the life he has led, when Dorian 
falls on him and strangles him. A former friend 
of Dorian’s, threatened with exposure for an 
early crime, consents to dispose of the body by 
the use of chemicals. The sight of blood upon 
the pictured hand causes Dorian to seize a knife 
and plunge it into the canvas. As he does so the 
face changes, and the pure soul of the youth once 
more shines through the picture. 

Horrified at the change Dorian Gray falls dead 
on the floor. 

In appearance there is perhaps no actor who 
could take the place of Dorian Gray other than 
M. Lou-Tellegen. The part is calculated to try 
out the most experienced actor, but M. Lou- 
Tellegen is its master! His English is practi- 
cally perfect, only ‘the slightest accent being 
occasionally noticeable. He held the audience 
in the hollow of his hand, and worked on their 
emotions to such a degree that a tense silence 
reigned all over the house while he was on the 
stage. Mr. Arthur Scott Craven as Basil Hall- 
ward gave a fine performance, as also did Mr. 
Franklin Dyall as Lord Henry Wooten, Miss 
Julia James as Sybil Vane, and Mr. Charles 
Kenyon as Dr. Allan Campbell. 
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“The Real. Thing.” 

Adapted from the French of ‘‘La Prise de 
Berg-op-Zoom,”” by Sacha Guitry. 
Garrick Theatre, August 29, 1913. 

Messrs. Allan Aynesworth, T. Weguelin, George 
Bealby, Spencer T'revor, Max Leeds, Chas. Daly, 
Claude Eamonds, Misses Mary Mackenzie, Dorothy 
Minto, Phyllis Thatcher, and Phyllis Neilson-Terry. 


Paulette Vannaire is married to a weak-minded 
and somewhat contemptible artist, who en- 
deavours to deceive her. She easily discovers 
the deception, and is shocked to learn that en- 
quiries are being made by the police with refer- 
ence to a certain escapade of her husband’s. 
Fearing the disgrace that disclosute would entail 
she telephones to the Chief of Police and arranges 
to visit him on the morrow, her object being to 
put a stop to the matter. 

She suddenly confronts a man in the room! 
It is Charles Herio, who, it appears, has followed 
her about for some days. He declares his love 
for her and his intention of continuing to dog 
her footsteps until she divorces her husband and 
marries him. ‘Though flattered by his attention, 
and not altogether unattracted by the stranger's 
appearance, Paulette cannot listen to Herio’s sug- 
gestions, and calls her husband in to give the 
intruder a thrashing. Meanwhile, Herio waits 
outside to be summoned at the right moment. 
Leo Vannaire refuses to thrash the man, and, 
disgusted with him, Paulette threatens to en- 
courage Herio’s advances. 

Next day she calls on the Chief of Police and 
discovers that the officer and Herio are one and 
the same person! Herio renews his protesta- 
tions of love, and finally Paulette agrees to his 
impudent. proposals, throwing herself into his 
arms. 

Herio sets to work, and using the infidelities of 
Leo as a lever, he brings about-a divorce between 
that individual and Paulette, and the conclusion 
arrived at is that he marries her and lives happily 
ever after—-or, at least, for six years, the length 
of time he considers a woman should live with 
her husband ! 

To English minds ‘‘ The Real Thing ’’ may 
strike a discordant note. Such things, if they 
are done, are not done openly in this country. 
In France nobody would think any the worse of 
Herio for his treachery to the husband of the 
woman he selected for a victim; it would be con- 
sidered an excellerft joke. The audience seemed 
to take it as a joke, and that was the least pleasant 
part of it. Had ‘‘ The Real Thing ’”’ been played 
as a drama, with Herio as a real villain and 
Paulette as the wife parted from her loving hus- 
band against her will, the English public would 
have taken it to its heart rather than to its head. 

Mr. Allan Aynesworth is a fine actor, and he 
added to his reputation as Herio, the Chief of 
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Police. Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry played 
Paulette to the life. She has powers beyond 
those necessary for such a part. Some day we 
may see her in a really ‘‘ great’’ part, and she 
will not ‘‘be found wanting’’! One of the 
** finds ’’ of the evening was that of Mr. George 
Bealby as the husband, Leo. His acting was 
perfect. Realism was written all over the per- 
formance. Mr. Spencer Trevor was not ‘sup- 
plied with a part worthy of his capabilities, but 
he is always amusing and quite natural. Inter- 


esting performances were also given by Mr. T. — 


Weguelin, Mr. Max Leeds, and the ever bright 
and sparkling Miss Dorothy Minto. 


Revival. 
“The Beggar Girl’s Wedding.” 
By Walter Melville. 
Lyceum Theatre, August 20, 1913. 

Messrs. Lauderdale Maitland, Albert Ward, Fred 
Ingram, Frank Harvey, Percy Baverstock, Fred 
Morgan, C. Brown, B. Klton, Henry Lonsdale, J. T. 
Macmillan, Horace Kenney, C. F. Collings, G. 
Bates, J. Clark, Misses Lily Trouncell, Elinor Foster, 
Phyllis Relph, Cicely Stuckey, Eva Dare, and Mrs. 


Wilson. 

An evening spent in witnessing ‘‘ The Beggar 
Girl’s Wedding ’’ will provide as many sénsa- 
tions as the ‘‘ hairs on the hero’s head ”’ ! 

The story of the play, which is not a new one, 
of course, is well known to many, and it is re- 
garded as one of Mr. Melville’s best. Jack 
Cunningham hears, on the eve of his twenty- 
fifth birthday that unless he marries by the time 
he is twenty-five he will lose a large fortune left 
him, under a will, with that condition. ‘The 
crafty lawyer, who has known all about the will 
for some time, deliberately keeps him in the 
dark, having planned that Maud Villiers, an 
adventuress with whom he is in league, shall 
play the part of the “‘ bride in a hurry.”’ 

The solicitor’s plan, however, goes awry, for 
Jack marries a beggar girl he has found on the 
Embankment, thereby arousing the indignation 
of his cousin, Gilbert Lindsay. to whom the 
fortune would revert in the case of Jack not ful- 
filling the condition. Bessie Webster, the 
beggar girl, is the daughter of a thief trainer, 
and this leads to a separation between the two. 

These few incidents will serve to give an idea 
of what follows. ‘The two fali into the clutches 
of a poisoner and a physician who has invented 
a terrible ‘‘ Cage of Death,’’ but needless to say 
they emerge scatheless from their difficulties. 
Finally, Lindsay shoots Bessie’s father, and is, 
we fervently hope, hanged for his trouble, and 
the inventor of the ‘‘ Cage of Death ’’ meets the 
end he devised for others. 

As the beggar girl Miss Bessie Webster made 
a pretty and fascinating picture. The audience 


loved her from the time she appeared in rags to 
the moment when, their trials ended, she fell 
into the arms of her fine young husband. The 
pure-hearted, manly Jack Cunningham was 
played just in the right vein by Mr. Lauderdale 
Maitland, and the Lyceum patrons rejoiced with 
him in his victories and showed their sympathy 
with him in his misfortunes. As a stage villain 
it would be difficult to find the equal of Mr. 
Henry Lonsdale. There was none of the 
artificial wickedness =f the stage about Mr. 
Lonsdale’s Gilbert Lindsay. He was just a 
human villain, doing atrocious things in a 
natural way. Mr. Fred Ingram and Miss Eva 
Dare were an amusing couple as Dicky Storm and 
Tina Torkington. 

In so large a cast it would be almost impossible 
to deal with individual pertormances, and quite 
unfair to give praise to one artiste and not the 
other, so that the plain statements that the play 
was capitally acted throughout, and that every 
member of the cast worked thoroughly and well, 
must suffice. 

“oe Nan.” 


By John Masefield. 
Court Theatre, August 30, 1913. 


Messrs. Chas. Groves, Milton Rosmer, Paul Han- 
sell, J. H. Roberts, Eric Barber, Frank Macrae, 
-H. F. Maltby, Thos. Somers, Mrs. A. B. Tapping, 
Misses Estelle Winwood, Irene Rooke, Dor:s Bateman, 
and Mary Morell. 


To admirers of John Masefield the revival of 
what may be considered his masterpiece, the 
tragedy of ‘‘ Nan,’’ at the Court Theatre, must 
be heartily welcome. The title-réle was most 
admirably played by Miss Irene Rooke. Miss 
Rooke is an actress of rare power, and she carried 
out the author’s note of intense realism in her 
rendering of the part. It is indeed a pleasure 
to record such a complete success as_ that 
attained by this talented and polished ac- 
tress. Mr. Milton Rosmer, who was partly 
responsible for the revival, also played with 
remarkable force and a complete understand- 
ing of the art of characterisation. The part 
is not new to Mr. Rosmer, but his perform- 
ance was as fresh as that of his first attempt. To 
Mrs. A. B. Tapping was entrusted the unthank- 
ful task of playing Mrs. Pargetter. Mrs. Tap- 
ping’s rendering stuck at nothing that would 
lessen the hatefulness of the part. There was 
no trace of any good feeling to relieve the picture 
she presented of this detestable woman. 

The production was carefully cast throughout, 
each part appearing to have been written 
specially to suit the capabilities of the actor or 








‘actress to whom it was assigned, with the result 


that the whole performance went with a unani- 
mity that is not often found in modern produc- 
tions. 
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“Gloria” 


(Regd.) 
The Perfume of the Season. 





This delightful perfume is quite the latest success 
of the perfumer’s skill. Refreshing and lasting. 





Her Majesty Queen. Mary most graciously 
accepted a bottle of this perfume when 
visiting the Erasmic Works on July 7th, 1913. ° 


Price 5/6, 10/6, 15/6 per Bottle. 


To be obtained from Harrods, Selfridge’s, Army and Navy 
Stores, and of all high-class chemists. 


ERASMIC, 


PERFUMERS, 
117, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W: 
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YOUR HAIR. 
NEEDS 
‘WARNOL, | 


Awarded Gold Medal, Paris, 1912. 
q Mr. WARNER OLIVER for years oly gre rivate and individual treatment to clients ; over 20,000 persons 
ly advi 


















have been so treated. He was repeat vised by them to put a preparation on the market at store prices, 
and eventually he decided to do so. ‘“‘ WARNOL” (a title founded upon his own name) is the Preparation he has 
evolved for this purpose—a Hair Lotion that will be Beneficial and Cure cases of ordinary or general Hair 
Disorders, such as Hair Coming Out, Scurf, Irritation, and in addition Create Vitality and Colour to Faded Hair, 
with GROWTH -OF NEW HAIR. 


Miss FELICIA CARTON, th ll-known Contralto, of Queen’s Hall and principal London Concerts, writes, 
Aan 17th, 1913 :—** Will foe kindly ps me another bottle of * WARNOL * (2/6), also one of Lubricant 
(1/6)? I should like to mention that since using ‘WARNOL”* my Hair has improved wonderfully in colour and 
growth, and it has completely cleared my head of dandruff, from which I suffered before using your preparation. 
“WARNOL.” is an inexpensive Preparation of the Highest Class, sold at 1/-, 2/6, 4/6. All Chemists and Stores, 
or post free from Warner Oliver, Ltd., 4, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (Consulting Specialists on 
the Hair. Individual Treatment if desired. Apply for terms.) LE EASES ONES 
be ys + to * packing, &c.f SAMPLE of 
Call for FREE} SAMPLE of “WARNOL Ae eo ee eee oY ing, ee Te 
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PERSONAL ATTRACTIVENESS 


HOW OBTAINED. 


NE of the most potent factors in the making of 

O happiness is the wonderful power of personal 

attractiveness, It is that which smooths away 
difficulties and spurs to effort. 

The woman who is personally attractive . can 
influence the world around her. And the relentless 
logic of this influence of personal beauty is that every 
woman is bound to make the most of her personal 
appearance. : 

But beauty does not lie in regularity of feature 
alone. A woman with the classical features of a 
Grecian goddess would be hope 
lessly unattractive if her skin 


‘price is 10s. 6d. and £1 1s, 


invention which entirely pr. vents, as Valaze removes, 
freckles, sunburn, tan, sallowness and chapping of the 
skin due to heat, wind or weather, Price 3s. and 
6s. Baume Vert is in the nature of a balsam for 
those whose skin is supersensitive and becomes pain- 
fully tender when exposed to the wind or strong air. 
It makes also a delightful foundation for powder. The 
Novena Cerate, a most 
effective and natural skin cleaner without the use of 
soap and water, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 12s, 6d. a jar. 
Novena Poudre, a “fat” powder for dry skins, 3s., 

5s. 6d., and ros. 6d. Valaze 





was wrinkled with 
feet” round the eyes, or was 
blotchy, freckled or had red 
patches, or was muddy and 
sallow. 

True teauty lies in a true 
complexion—in the natural 
complexion of youth, 

By the aid of Valaze, every 
woman can obtain and keep 
the lovely complexion of per- 
fect beauty. 

Valaze is a beautifier of the 
complexion—its restorer and 
preserver. It is a skin food 
which -revitalizes the tissues 
and gives a smooth, flawless 
skin. Its use ensures against 
wrinkles, skin blemishes and 
ruin of complexion by sun, 
winds or cold, It keeps your 
skin beautiful, perfect, enviable. 

Unaided by massage or rub- 
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Complexion Powder for normal 
and greasy skins, 3s., 5s. 6d., 
and ros. 6d. Valaze Liquidine 
dispels undue redness of nose 
and face, and prevents black- 
heads and pimples by acting 
directly on the pores and free- 
ing them of waste matter, grease 
_and dirt which clog them, 
tos. 6d. and 2ts. a_ bottle. 
Valaze Lip Lustre, for dull, 
blanched lips, 3s. 6d. and 2s. 
Madame Rubinstein’s establish- 
ments, the Maisons de Beauté 
Valaze, are located at 24, 
Grafton Street, Loudon, W., 
and 255, Rue Saiut Honoré, 
Paris, and there she practises 
her famous complexion treat- 
ments, which include the re- 
moval of wrinkles and crow’s 
feet by her exclusive methods, 
of remedying coarse and open 
pores, greasiness or dryness of 








bing—and only by meie con- 
tact with the skin—Valaze sinks 
down, down into the deeper 
layers of the skin, and stimu- 
lates, exhilarates and beautifies 
it. are excellent. 

When once you have the 
Valaze complexion, you can go 
out motoring, riding, cycling, walking, golfing —do 
what you please—and yet lose none of that soft, clear, 
transparent and natural beauty which Valaze alone 
can give to woman. 

Valaze is supplied only by Madame Helena Rubin- 
stein, the noted Viennese Face Specialiste, at the 
price of 4s. 6d., 8s. 6d. and 21s. a pot, and is only 
one of a series of facial specialities, each serving a 
particular purpose, which she places at the disposal 
of every woman who wishes to “ look her best.” 

The following are particularly recommended :— 
Novena Sunproof and Windproof Cream, a marvellous 


Photo Dover Street Studios. 

/ am very pleased to say that Madame 
Rubinstein is really a great artist for keeping ete. 
Youth and Beauty ; all her scientific preparations 

Sincere salutations, 


YVONNE ARNAUD. 


the skin, puffiness of the eye- 
lids, double chin, redness of 
nose and face, blackheads, etc., 
Her system comprises 
the most perfect methods for 
the cultivation, preservation and 
restoration of facial beauty. 

Her advice is always at the 
service of ladies in search of personal charm, and 
it is for this purpose that she invites anyone to 
write and make an appointment with her, so that 
she may be able, personally, to advise as to the 
particular course which will suit best. 





All orders, enquiries and applications for appoint- 
ment should be addressed to 


MADAME HELENA RUBINSTEIN, 
Maison de Beauté Valaze, 
24, GRAFTON STREET, Mayrair, Lonpon, W. 
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By M. E. BROOKE. 


66 OVE and Laughter,’’ produced this 

month at the Lyric Theatre, possesses 

an unusually strong dress interest; as a 

matter of fact a visit to this theatre is a liberal 

education in the fashions of the future. The 

schemes and harmonies of colour give a note of 

distinction to every dress, while the individual 

notes introduced cannot fail to appeal directly to 
the susceptibilities of the smart mondaines. 





A Gipsy Gown. 

Miss Evelyn D’Alroy in the first act is seen in 
a simple gipsy dress of a nut-brown cotton 
material with a border in which rich moorland 
colourings are represented. The border only is 
used for the quaint little bolero corsage edged 
with ball fringe, opening over a vest of snow- 
white lawn. ‘The headdress is composed of sky- 
blue satin relieved with an enormous tassel and 
a pheasant’s tail feather. Miss Yvonne Arnaud, 
Wearing a peasant’s dress, looks quite charm- 
ing, her choice having alighted on one of pale- 
pink satin, supplemented with an overdress of 


chiffon outlined with fringe and a black velvour 
hat. 





MopisH DRAPERIES. 

Quite the last word in draperies is noticeable 
in Miss Evelyn D’Alroy’s forget-me-not blue 
brocaded crépe skirt, which she assumes in the 
second act. The pipe is of lace threaded with 
ribbons; over this is arranged in spiral form the 
crépe, which, by -the cleverest of all devices, is 
converted into a short, sleeveless coat. The sash 
is of jade green lined with amber silk, these two 
colours dividing honours in the fringe. A 
slight idea of the attention to detail may be 
gleaned from the fact that an amber necklace is 
worn of the same shade as the lining of the sash, 
and that two jade pins are requisitioned for the 
adornment of her coiffure. Verv effective is 
Miss Amy Augarde’s gown in this act. It is 
carried out in the palest primrose-coloured satin, 
veiled with chiffon, its charm enhanced with a 
panel of Venetian lace, the entire scheme 
trimmed with diamanté. 


STIFFENED FLOUNCES. ; 
Of exceptional interest is the lace dress worn 
by Miss Evelyn D’Alroy in another act, as the 
skirt is of the three-decker character, each 
flounce slightly stiffened and edged with ruches ° 
of the palest pink ribbon. The draped corsage 
falls away on either side in lapels weighted with 
clusters of tiny tassels, the Medici collar spring- 
ing from a lace veil. The Cothurn shoes, with 
their pretty ribbons, are seen in alliance with 
this toilette. Furthermore, there is a wonderful 
air of distinction about Miss Amy Augarde’s 
sapphire-blue satin dress veiled with purple ninon 
embroidered with blue and pink roses, the cor- 
sage being arranged with the ultra smart cuche- 
corset effect of lace, of which one only obtains 
fugitive glimpses. Miss Yvonne Arnaud’s dress 
in this act is of pale-blue charmeuse, the over- 


dress being arranged to suggest the, petals of a 
flower. 





A BravtTirur. WEDDING Gown. . 

It is, however, in the wedding scene that the 
most beautiful toilettes are to be seen. Miss 
D’Alroy (who is the bride) wears a dress of 
charmeuse of a lovely cream nuance. The 
draperies of the skirt are held in position by a 
cluster of orange blossoms, the folds being ac- 
centuated by pearls and diamonds. From the 
Medici collar springs a cloud of billowy, cobwebby 
lace, which, mingling with the train,, completely 
envelops the figure. The handsome train is of 
cloth of silver embroidered with diamonds and 
hemmed with ermine. The bevy of brides- 
maids are attired in snow-white satin dresses, the 
skirts caught here and there with pearl tassels. 
The net.tunics are of the petal persuasion edged 
with satin, the petal idea is repeated on the 
sleeves, blue ribbon encircles the arms just above 


the elbow, the corsage being threaded with the 
same. 





Court GOWNS OF DISTINCTION. 

Lovely indeed are the colour schemes of the 
Court gowns. Standing out with special, pro- 
minence is one of the palest coral pink, veiled 
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with white net embroidered with silver and 
diamanté, the train being of a darker shade of 
pink velvet trimmed with silver lace. The 
tabricating medium of another gown was cerise 
and silver brocade, the design emphasised with 
pearls and crystal, accompanied by a train of 
gold and white Oriental tissue lined with billows 
of chiffon. Tangerine velvet is employed for 
another gown, while silver lace and net divided 
honours in the train, the whole scheme em- 
broidered with simuli gems, which scintillated 
with every movement of the wearer. 





GorGrous Gowns IN “‘ SEALED ORDERS.”’ 

A veritable feast of fashion are the frocks, 
frills and furbelows in ‘‘ Sealed Orders.’’ At 
the ‘‘ Flower Show at Chelsea,’’ Miss Madge 
Fabian as Lady Felicia Gaveston is seen in a 
dress of white satin with a coatee of net, supple- 
mented with a handsome chine ribbon sash, 
which is swathed round the figure and tied in 
a flat bow at the back, while at one side is a 
single stole end weighted with a tassel quite 
twelve inches long. Her black velvet hat, which 
is rolled off her face, has a tulle brim, and is 
embellished with an osprey, the handle of her 
sunshade is trimmed with tulle, and a cluster 
of the same is tucked into her corsage. Miss 
Myrtle Tannehill as Ruth Fournal appears in a 
very smart toilet; the skirt is of broche of.a 
very pale amber shade, the short satin coat being 
of an almost amber nuance, with a vest of lace 
and Medici collar. At the base of the vest is 
seen an empiécement of sapphire-blue velvet. 
From the seams beneath the arms springs a sash 
to match; ends extending to the hem of the skirt. 
The picture is completed by a téte-de-negre 
velvet hat, the brim slightly rolled off the face, 
being bordered with tulle; a superb bird of 
paradise waves its plumes over the crown. 





Deck OF THE BATTLESHIP. 

The toilettes en évidence on the ‘‘ Deck of the 
Battleship ’’ are magnificent, the headdresses 
which accompany being quite unique. Miss 
Fanny Brough’s choice has alighted on a gold 
and black brocade dress, with a graceful black 
tulle drapery, her headdress consisting of a 
bandeau of gold brocade veiled with jetted net, 
surmounted with a black osprey. Miss Madge 
Fabian’s is of cloth of .t: slit up nearly to the 
knees; a tunic. is noticeable on the right side, 
which on the left merges into a loosely knitted 
sash. A single row of diamonds and a shaded 
bird of paradise forms her coiffure ornaments. 
Miss Myrtle Tannehill wears a chartreuse-yellow 
dress, supplemented with a coat tunic consisting 
of alternate rows of lace and satin. Her ceinture 
is of geranium-pink velvet, into which is tucked 
a cluster of roses to tone. 
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Maxim’s. 


The permanent establishment of Maxim’s 
Restaurant in London was the outcome of a 
successful experiment at the Austro-Hungarian 
Exhibition at Earl’s Court. The organisers of 
that enterprise, on the look-out for attractions 
that would be in keeping with the spirit of the 
Exhibition, decided to include a real Austrian 
restaurant in the grounds. To manage the place 
the services of the son-in-law of the proprietor 
of the famous Rubezahl restaurant, in the 
Austrian Highlands, were utilised, and the 
experiment proved so eminently satisfactory that 
when the Exhibition was closed M. Maximilian 
Lurion, the gentleman in question, decided to 
remain in London. 

A site at the corner of Gerrard and Wardour 
Streets was chosen and the present building was 
erected over the ruins of the old-fashioned houses 
and the small public-house which then occupied 
the position. 

The name chosen was a contraction of the 
Christian name of the manager, Maximilian 
Lurion, and ‘‘ Maxim’s’’ was the result. 

Shortly after being opened the restaurant 
changed hands. It was not, at first, so successful 
as its promoters anticipated it would be, and M. 
Ducker became manager. From that time the 
house prospered, and it now enjoys a reputation 
second to none in the West End. 

All tables are full every day for luncheon or 
dinner, and it has become known generally that 
a finer lunch for 1s. 6d. or a better dinner for 
2s. 6d. cannot be had in London! 

The pleasure of a visit to the theatre is greatly 
enhanced if it follows a visit to Maxim’s. The 
meal may be enjoyed amid pleasant surroundings, 
gay and happy diners, music tuneful and un- 
obtrusive, and a general atmosphere of Bohemia 
over everything. In this respect one notices that 
diners in evening dress do not comprise the major 
part of the company. They are there in dozens, 
but once in Maxim’s one is in Bohemia, and it is 
the excellent food and wine that matters more 
than the style and cut of the clothes the company 
is wearing. 

Another characteristic of Maxim’s, and one that 
is particularly noticeable, is the daintiness with 
which the several courses are served. ‘The ap- 
pearance of the food is sufficient to arouse the 
appetite, and there is no stint to its appeasement. 
One comes away with the idea that the manager 
would be cut to the heart if one left the restaurant 
with the slightest feeling of dissatisfaction, either 
with the food supplied or with the service. M. 
Ducker may have no fear on that score, however, 
for the individual who could find fault with what 
is provided at Maxim’s would find fault with any- 
thing, and is not worth considering. 


























Answers to Correspondents. 


‘** FAITHFUL READER.’’—There are many good 
schools in London where you could study sing- 
ing. We should advise you to get into communi- 
cation with the singing-master of the particular 
‘*star’’ you admire most. The principal actors 
and actresses in ‘‘ False Gods’’ were:—Sir 
Herbert Tree, Messrs. Hubert Carter, Edward 
Sass, William Haviland, Henry Ainley, Leon M. 
Lion, Frank Esmond, A. Scott Craven, Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell, Miss Evelyn D’Alroy, Mrs. 
Crowe, Misses Laura Cowie, Adeline Bourne, 
and Hilda Moore. In “ The Islander” the 
principals were :—Messrs. Neil Kenyon, Sam 
Walsh, Fred Allandale, Wilfred Seagram, 
Laurence Caird, Misses Elaine Inescort, Elsie 
Spain, and Mabel Burnege. In ‘‘ The Tenth 
Man,’’ Messrs. Arthur Bourchier, Edmund 
Maurice, A. E. George, Godfrey Tearle, A. 
Holmes-Gore, Misses Kate Sergeantson, Frances 
Dillon, and Daisy Markham plaved the principai 
parts. We have published a number dealing 
with ‘‘ Within the Law’’ (No. 46). We do not 
anticipate doing a number of ‘‘ ‘he Barrier.’’ 

‘*Peccy’”’ (Liverpool). — Write to the 
manager. He will probably invite you to attend 
an audition or voice trial. If you do so, do not 
be afraid of a rebuff. Nervousness won’t help 
you. Choose something you can sing, not some- 
thing you think you can sing or would like to 
sing. These trials are held frequently, and you 
should have no difficulty. 

**ConceRT Party” (Shields).—Out of our 
line altogether. 

F. R. (Bromley).—Why spoil a good thing 
with vulgarity ? Your MSS. returned by post. 

L. S. H. (Warrington).—This number con- 
cludes the fourth year and the eighth volume. 
‘“The Theatre ’’' ran for six morths prior to its 
incorporation with THe PLAyGorER AND SOCIETY 
ILLUSTRATED. You will find a list of back 
numbers on the third page of the cover, with 
particulars as to price and postage. 

J. M. P. (Manchester).—It is very difficult to 
trace the source of supply. The copies were not 
sold by us or our agents at the price, and we 
fail to see how it can be stopped. Several copies 
are stolen from bookstalls by men who make a 
practice of doing so, but in this we do not stand 
alone. Back numbers are also disposed of at 
private sales by auction, and a comnlete set may 
be had for a few shillings oceasionally. 

D. T. (Adelaide).—It is kind of you to say you 
would gladly give a shilling for THr PLAYGOER 
if you could not get it for sixnence. In many 


countries it is sold for a shilling by the local 
agents, but this applies to all magazines and 
papers, 


which are sold at double prices to 


English residents. 
it would only cost you eightpence halfpenny per 
copy, post free, each month. 

R. B. (Swanage).—The actress you mention is 





If you became a subscriber 


not yet thirty years of age. A good deal of non- 
sense is often talked about the age of actors and 
actresses. 

‘‘INcomgE ”’ (Norwich).—Do not touch the 
shares at any price. There are plenty of sound 
investments to be had in the same line, and you 
should treat the proposals as so much ‘“‘ hot air.” 





HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK 


Malted Barley, Wheat and Milk in Powder Porm, 
REFRESHING, INVIGORATING, SUSTAINING. 
Made in a Moment with Water Only. 

NO COOKING. 


Served at the Bars in Many Theatres and Music Halls. 
Try it when fatigued or depressed. 








Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request. 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUGH, BUCKS. 




















Gosfumes for 


“The Marriage 
Market,” 


“GIRL ON THE FILM,” 


“ JOSEPH AND » 
HIS BRETHREN,” 
were supplied 
mee <2 Costumes 
erste: and Wigs 
on fire jor 


fancy Dress Balls, 
Dheatricals, $c. 





Telephone: No. 5568 Qv<-ard, 
Telegrams:—" History, London.” 








7 & 8 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
NOTE.—Only Establishment. 





Please mention THe PLAYGOER AND SocieTY when communicating with advertisers. 
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NOTICE 


All communications should be addressed to the department to 
uhich they respectively relate, as below : 
Editorial, Advertisement and Publishing Offices—5 Tavistock 
Sire et, London, W.c, 
‘The Playgoer and Society Illustrated” can be obtained 
from the principal newsagents, and at all railway bookstalls, or 
uiil be sent direct from the office on the following terms: 


; poorges KINGDOM. 8. d, 
TWELVR MONTHS 6 O prepaid 
os By ost, packedin™ Cardboard 8 6 nn 
or for Six ONTHS, half the above price. 

Single copies 6d., by post 84d. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
TWELVE ey Dad geod ackedincardboard 8 6 
S1x MONTHS, by pos ed in cardboard... 4 3 
Single copies, 6d., by post 94d. 


Post Office Orders and Cheques to be made payable to the 
Kingshurst Publishing Company, Lid., and crossed “* London 
County & Westminster Bank.”’ 

In case of difficulty in obtaining a copy of “ The Playgoer 
and Society Illustrated "’ please communicate with the Publishers 
at the above address. Postage will be refunded. 


THE KINGSHURST PUBLISHING Co., Ltd. 
5 Tavistock Street, London, W.C. 


PARIS: 56 Rue de l'Université. 
Tel. No.: Regent 1914, 


SAMUELS 


(3 Depots) 
STRAND, W.C. 


High-Class Stationery and Printing. 
POSTCARDS AND PHOTOGRAPHS 


: all Theatrical Celebrities; Authors ; Musicians ; ney ty 
lish and Foreign Royalty ; Gallery Pictures, etc. oa 
x ag * False Gods,” “ Sir Walter Ralegh,” and “ 
Blue Bird.” Military Caricatures a Speciality. 


The largest selection in London. New Cards every day. 


ALL ONE PRICE ‘(Real Photographs) 
1/- per packet of 6. (Post- Free.) 


150 STRAND 
Postcard 

84 STRAND 

Depots 197a REGENT ST. 


Join our $ oval” Club. . New cards sent on approval as 
published, post free. Send Name and Address. 


























Lowther Arcade, 371 Strand 


A large and u Bee me - med selection of Toys and Fancy Goods for 

presents at all prices “TEDDY BEA ‘3 ” a Speciality (brown 

or white), from 64d. to. £5 each. Also Aeroplanes (guaranteed 
to fly) from 3/6 to £2/2/-. 

















SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 








The Publisher, 


“THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED,” 
5 Tavistock Street, Strand, W.C. 


Please send me each month “The Playgoer and Society ‘Tllustrated” for 


months. I enclose herewith 


Name 
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Rates of Subscription :—Twelve months, 8/6; Six months, 4/3. 


‘* The Playgoer and Society Illustrated”, will be sent post free at the above rates to any. part of the world. 
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